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The argument for identity of authorship does not lie in the
fact that argo is unknown in extant Elizabethan drama outside
Shakespeare and D's ethree pages'; it does not even lie in the
occurrence in both scenes of both argo and the halfpenny loaf
(striking as this is, for how many times elsewhere in Elizabethan
drama is mention made of halfpenny loaves?). Nevertheless,
the fact that the argo and the halfpenny loaf occur in both passages
is not the point. The point is that the thought is the same: we
have the same type of false argument, mingled with false
economics, and discussion of the diet of the poor. The argo and
the halfpenny loaf are merely, as it were, signposts which attract
our attention. We look, and we find that the thought is being
led in the same direction. It is that which matters, although,
but for the signposts, we might have overlooked the similarity
of the thought.
Professor Schiicking has suggested Heywood rather than
Shakespeare as the possible author of D3s cthree pages3. The
argument is definitely refuted by the fact that we know Hey-,
wood's handwriting, and it is not that of D. Yet it is worth
while examining Schticking's argument, because nothing
could show more strongly the special character of the relation-
ship of these lines with Shakespeare, than a comparison of the
relationship which Schiicking tries to establish with Heywood.
Schiicking points to no sequences of thought common to
Heywood and D's cthree pages'; all we get is the occasional
occurrence of a phrase or idea in common, and it is to this that
Schiicking trusts. Such common phraseology may sometimes
have subsidiary value, but it forms no foundation for attributing
to one author the different writings in which it occurs.
It is necessary to repeat again and again that it is not in the
single phrase or idea that individuality shows itself, but in the
combination of ideas, till we get a complex so marked that its
reproduction can hardly be the result of mere accident. 'Our
country is a great eating country/ says the agitator in Sir
Thomas More. Schiicking adduces, as a parallel between Sir
Thomas More and Heywood, Heywood's allusion to the English
love of 'the large excess of a full table3.1 But that England is a
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